THE  FIRST BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  MIDDLE   AGES

tinued. The vast county of Toulouse had come as a legacy to the King
of France; he married his son to the heiress of the kingdom of Navarre
and the county of Champagne, a good match for the crown of France.
Little by little the king's men also took under their jurisdiction that mass
of tonsured folk, 'clerics by law and ribald by life', who until then had
wandered all over France with impunity, claiming the privileges of the
clergy. Thus the work of the dynasty had gone on uninterrupted and
effectively under Philip III, but the sovereign who, after Philip Augustus
and Saint Louis, completes the trinity of great Capctians, was his successor,
Philip IV, the Fair. In the list of kings, the Saint is bracketed between two
politicians.

Philip the Fair, a figure of mystery, taciturn and retiring, who wore
a belt of haircloth yet defied a pope, raises a question: was he himself a
great sovereign, or rather a weak king made to serve the uses of bold
advisers? It matters little. For what took place was of groat import. He
fell heir to a strong government and he made it stronger. During his
reign the king's men were lawyers from the south or from Normandy,
whose very sustenance had been die imperial and Roman law. Their
ideal was less Saint Louis's Christian monarchy than Charlemagne's or
Caesar's empire. The unity of the kingdom was their most cherished
concern and kwsuits their favourite method. 'We who desire always to
remain reasonable', wrote Philip die Fair to the King of England, Edward
I. But this reasonableness needed only a legal precedent to justify any
demand. Feudal law, Roman law, every tiling was grist to the French
lawyers' mill as long as the King's interests were well served thereby.
They had the Paris Palais de Justice built and staffed with permanent,
salaried officials. Nothing helped to ruin feudalism as much as the
growing prestige of royal justice. Any dissatisfied litigant appealed from
his liege lord's court to the bailiffs and petrtements of the king. In every
village the local magistrate felt himself supervised and his power threat-
ened. The King's domain grew even larger through marriage, inheritance
and treoties: it included fifty-nine of the departments of modem France,
administered by diirty-nine bailiffs and seneschals. All this machinery was
expensive, six times more so than under Philip Augustus.

Philip the Fair, 'the most spendthrift of our kings', had only one finan-
cial principle, to get hold of money by any and every means. He tried new
taxes: die maltSte, a levy on aggregate business; an income tax (a fiftieda
or a hundredth) for 'die defence of the realm1; certified loans, guaranteed
by liens on specific treasury receipts; confiscations, In 1306 all the
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